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MARS HILL, WHERE PAUL PREACHED. 

Tn the last Companion, we gave a picture representing 
Paul preaching at Mars Hill. The above picture shows 
its presentappearance. The following is the description 
given by Rev. Dr. Robinson :— 


My first visit in Athens, was to the Areopa- 
gus where Paul preached. This is a narrow, 
naked ridge of lime stone rock, rising gradually 
from the northern end, and terminating abruptly 
on the south, over against the west end of the 
Acropolis, from which it bears about north; be- 
ing separated from it by an elevated valley. 
The southern end is fifty or sixty feet above the 
said valley, though yet much lower than the 
Acropalis. On its top are still to be seen the 
seats of the judges and parties, hewn in the rock; 
and towards the South-west is a descent by a 
flight of steps, also cut in the rock into the val- 
ley below. On the west side of the ridge in the 
valley between it and the Pnyx, was the ancient 
market, and on the South-east side the Latter or 
new market. In which of these it was Paul * dis- 
puted daily ” it is of course impossible to tell; 
but from either it was only a short distance to the 
foot of ** Mars Hill,” up which Paul was proba- 
bly conducted by the flight of steps just men- 
tioned. Standing on this elevated platform, sur- 
rounded by the learned and the wise of Athens, 
the multitude perhaps being on the steps and in 
the vale below, Paul had directly before him the 
far-famed Acropalis, with its wonders of Grecian 
art; and beneath him on his left, the majestic 
Thesium, the earliest, and still most perfect of 
Athenium structures; while all around, other 
temples. and altars filled the whole city. Yet 
here, amid all these objects of which the Athe- 
nians were so proud, Paul hesitated not to ex- 
claim, ‘*God who made the world and all things 
that are therein; He being Lord of heaven and 












































earth, dwelleth not in temples made with hands !” 
On the Acropalis, too, were the three celebrated 
statues of Minerva; one of olive wood, another 
of gold and ivory in the Parthenon, the master 
piece of Phidias; and the colossal statue in the 
open air, the point of whose spear was seen over 
the Parthenon by those sailing along the Gulf. 
To them probably Paul referred and pointed, 
when he went on to affirm that the ‘‘ Godhead 
is not like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven 
by art and man’s device.” Indeed it is impossi- 
ble to conceive of any thing more adapted to the 
circumstances of time and place, than the whole 
of this masterly address; but the full force and 
energy and boldness of the Apostle’s language 
can be duly felt only when one has stood upon 
the spot. The course of argument too is mas- 
terly,—so entirely adapted to the acute and sus- 
ceptible minds of his Athenian audience. 
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THE WILLOW TREE, 


I knew a little girl, and a very little girl she 
was then, who used to take great notice of ever 
thing about her; but, because she did not like 
to ask questions, she often made strange mis- 
takes, and puzzled herself to no purpose, when 
she might have learned a great many useful 
things, which from her ignorance it was not pos- 
sible she should find out of herself. This is very 
silly: when children have kind parents or 
friends, willing to instruct them, they ought to be 
thankful, and to ask for all the information that 
they want. 

This little girl, Eliza, among other matters 
was greatly distressed about a willow tree, which 
grew before her papa’s house, in the little gar- 





den. It was a pretty weeping willow, but not 
very large. Eliza had taken notice, that, when 
she satin the parlor below stairs, and looked 
across the street, the willow was so tall as to 
hide from her sight the house of a neighbor, over 
the way; butif she went to an upper window, 
the tree hardly reached the knocker of the 
neighbor’s door, and she looked over the top of 
it with great ease; and the silly child thought 
that the willow stretched itself up, or threw it- 
self down, as if to teaze her; and she was teaz- 
ed, and used to lie awake at night thinking what 
could be the reason of it. 

At last, one morning, at breakfast, Eliza’s pa- 
pa, seeing her constantly looking out at the win- 
dow, asked what she saw there to amuse her so 
much. Eliza would not tell an untruth; so she 
said, ‘“‘I am thinking, papa, how odd it is that 
the willow tree should grow higher than Mr. 
Davis’s house.” 

‘It is not nearly so high my dear.” 

‘No, papa, not always,” said Eliza; ‘it was 
little enough when I looked at it half an hour 
ago, out of the study window, above; but now it 
is so tall that I can’t see Mr. Davis’s chimney.” 
Her papa smiled ; and explained to her that all 
the difference was owing to her locking at the 
tree from above or from below. And he stood 
up, and bade her observe that his head seemed 
to her higher than the opposite window, when he 
stood near her. Then Eliza wondered how she 
could have been so silly; and was ashamed to 
have puzzled her little head so long, when her 
kind papa would have set her right in a minute, 
if she had asked him. 

When Eliza grew up, she often thought of the 
willow ; and | will tell you some reflections that 
it brought to her mind. 

There are many things of no great conse- 
quence that we keep close before our eyes, and 
we look upto them till we fancy them very 
grand ; and they hide from us other things much 
better than themselves, as the small willow tree 
hid-the large house from Eliza. Some children 
think so much of their toys, that they neglect 
their books; others arg so fond of looking into 
silly story books, which they call amusing, that 
they have hardly any time or wish to study the 
blessed Bible, or to listen to instruction. Some 
take great pride in fine clothes, and will not see 
how wicked and ugly, in God’s sight, are the 
hearts which they try to hide behind these gay. 
dresses. Many care for nothing but playjant 
are always about some foolish amusemefit 6 an- 
other, thinking it of more importance! ¢lan. 


Y|knowledge and piety, because they allow’ it! to 


keep these better things out of their minds. 
Some desire to be rich, or beautiful, of famous 

when they grow up; and never spare a look to. 
wards death and judgment, which are behind all 
these worldly enjoyments. 

In these cases; and many more, we may sup- 
pose that we see little Eliza, with her eyes fixed 
on the willow, thinking how tall and grand it is: 
while indeed the reason is only that she keeps so 
near to it, and looks up. But when, by God’s 
mercy, children are able to look down upon 
what the world loves, they are, like Eliza at the 
study window, above stairs, able to see all the 
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better prospect beyond, and not finding the wil- 
low at all in her way. 

Solomon was a very wise king; but he be- 
came much wiser by considering these matters. 
He had great riches, and learning, and all the 
good things of this world; but he found that 
they were all ‘vanity and vexation of spirit.” 
They stood in his way, and hindered him from 
looking to the glories of heaven. Like Eliza’s 
willow tree, they shut out the best part of the 
sky, and he got weary of them. Then he sought 
the wisdom which God gives to those who ask 
it; and found himself far happier in looking 
down upon the world, than ever he had been in 
looking up to it. 

Eliza lost a great deal of time in thinking 
about the willow, and in running up 4nd down 
stairs, while her little companions were busily 
employed at their tasks ; and afterwards she was 
sorry to find how far they they had got before 
her. She was quite right in wishing to under- 
stand what she saw, but quite wrong in not ap- 
plying to those older and wiser than herself. So 
it is in too many cases, where we choose to trust 
to our own wisdom, and do not like to seek that 
which cometh from above. We often hear chil- 
dren say, “I don’t think there is any harm in 
it,” or, ‘I dare say it will not be wrong ;” when 
they wish to do a thing which they are afraid is 
not right. Now, at such times, instead of guess- 
ing about it, they should try to remember wheth- 
er the Bible does not speak of such actions as 
sinful—whether they are. such as the holy and 
pure Son of God would have done, when He was 
upon earth; for we are commanded, ‘“ Let this 
mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus,” 
and we are told to follow His example. 

When Eliza was about ten years old, her pa- 
pa went to live in another place; and after she 
grew up to be a woman, she visited again the 
house where her childhood was spent. ‘The wil- 
low tree was gone; it bore no fruits and there- 
fore was only for show; and the people, who 
wanted something useful in their little garden, 
had thrown it away. Then Eliza recollected 
what our Lord says in the parable of the barren 
fig tree; and how, because he found no fruit on 
it, He said, ‘*Cut it down; why cumbereth it 
the ground?” Eliza reflected how many of her 
dear little friends, who used to play with her un- 
der the willow tree, were laid in the cold grave 
already, and she was very sad when she thought 
that some of them had been like the unfruitful 
tree; for she knew the terrible doom of such— 
‘‘Cast ye the unprofitable sefvant into outer 
darkness; there shall be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth.” — Tales and Illustrations. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
STORY TELLING. 

The readers of the. Youth’s Companion are 
fund of stories, and I’ have one or two to tell 
them, but before I tell my stories I wish to have 
a little talk with them, if I may so express my- 
self, about story-telling. I recollect when I was 
a boy, perhaps near forty years ago, that I and 
some other boys in the neighborhood once got 
into a habit of meeting each other, if we could 
get permission of our parents, to play together 
and tell stories. If we could remember a story, 
it was easier to tell it than to invent one, but if 
at any time our stock was exhausted, we had to 
invent one. Our stories often began after this 
fashion, ‘‘ Once there was an old bear,” &c. &c. 
and ended with some person being bitten, or 
frightened or killed, unless, as sometimes hap- 
pened, the old bear was frightened and ran away. 
If I had had the opportunity of reading the Com- 
panion, I think I might have made more im- 
provement. One of the evils of telling bear sto- 
ries was, that the bears would rise up in our 
imaginations in the night and frighten us in ear- 
nest, when in fact, there were none within many 





miles of us. Another was, that we acquired a 
habit of regarding the truth with less reverence 
than we ought. It is very true that we did sot 
expect the stories of our own invention to be be- 
lieved, and so we were not guilty in those cases 
of endeavoring to deceive, but the practice had 
a direct and powerful tendency to lead us into 
the habit of reporting wilful falsehoods for the 
purpose of wicked deception. I do love to see 
in children a heart-felt and reverential regard 
for truth, which will be shocked at the least ap- 
pearance of falsehood or misrepresentation for 
any purpose whatever. Happily for me, my 
conscience, having been enlightened by the ad- 
monitions of parents, and by the word of God, 
which I had been taught to read, reproved me so 
fercibly for misspending my time, that I deter- 
mined at once to stop. One evening, when re- 
turning home from a neighbor’s house I told my 
brother next younger than myself who was with 
me, that I never would again engage in telling 
stories of that kind for amusement, nor indeed, 
any kind of stories which I did not believe to be 
true. I believe I have kept my resolution from 
that day to this. I have since that time seen 
men who made it a great object of their lives to 
hoard up in their memories a fund of anecdotes 
that they might have some story to tell for the 
purpose of raising a laugh. Knowing that their 
stories had often no better foundation in truth 
than the bear stories I used to tell, I have always 
been led to doubt whether such men would al- 
ways strictly adhere to the truth in matters of 
importance. Witty perhaps they might be, but 
wit is a faculty which I had no great desire to 
appropriate to myself. I have always thought it 
preferable to select my friends from those who 
appeared to have a love for truth and a kind 
heart, rather than from those who were celebrat- 
ed for their wit, or their readiness at telling sto- 
ries for amusement. There is a class of story- 
tellers who make a business to write for the 
newspapers or the monthly magazines, merely 
for the amusement of the readers of these publi- 
cations. As the object of their stories is pre- 
cisely the same as that of the bear-stories which 
I and my playmates used to tell, and afford lit- 
tle if any more instruction respecting the reali- 
ties or the duties of life, I think I do their au- 
thors little or no injustice, by placing them in the 
same class with those boys who amused them- 
selves with telling bear stories. 

There is, however, a class of stories which 
may not be true in the incidents or circumstances 
related, but which may be correct in the repre- 
sentation they make of real life, and my be told 
for the purpose of giving instruction, by an easy 
and familiar method, in religious truth or moral 
duty. Of this kind, are the parables ‘contained 
in the Bible, such as that which the prophet Na- 
than related to David, the king of Israel, about 
the rich man who had many flocks and herds, 
and the poor man who had but one ewe lamb, 
which he had nourished, which did eat of his 
meat and drank of his cup, and lay in his bosom, 
nnd was unto him as a daughter. My readers 
may find the whole of it in the 12th chapter of 
the 2nd book of Samuel. And they may learn 
from it not to take or desire what is not their 
own. ‘They may also learn that even the kings 
and great men of the earth whom none of their 
fellow-men can punish or will venture to reprove, 
may be both reproved and punished by God. Of 
this class of stories also are the parables of 
our Saviour, among which is the parable of the 
prodigal son, contained jn the 15th chapter of 
Luke, which every little boy and girl ought to 
learn by heart, and get their parents, their Sun- 
day School teacher, their minister, or some other 
friend to explain. There is indeed nothing dif- 
ficult in the story itself, but the lessons of reli- 
gious truth to be derived from it, require expla- 
nation by those who fully understand them. To 
the class of instructive stories also which may be 
useful for the illustration of truth or duty, though 


they.may not be true in all their circumstances, 
some of those which we read in the Youth’s 
Companion are to be referred. 

*’ To write or tell stories of this sort which, 
though they may be fictitious, shall have no bad 
tendency, requires great judgment or discrimi- 
nation, and should never be done without a con- 
stant reference to the object and only for the 
sake of illustrating and enforcing some impor- 
tant truth. Noperson, young or old, should un- 
dertake to serve the cause of truth by fictitious 
narratives, till he can judge of all the conse- 
quences which may probably result from the 
publication of his stories. John Bunyan’s dreams 
of the jburnies of pilgrims from the city of de- 
struction to the New Jerusalem, are full of in- 
struction, and have greatly edified and delighted 
many a Christian in the pilgrimage of this pres- 
ent life. But it would be folly for children to 
undertake to tell stories like Bunyan’s, and as to 
reading, I believe it is better for children to avoid 
all novels, and all fictions entirely, unless they 
have the sanction of a prophet of God or some 
judicious and strietly religious friend. I will 


give my reader a true story soon, perhaps next 
week. 
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HARRIET BUTLER 5 
Or, where there is a will, there is a way. 
BY MRS. ANNA BACHE, 

One day, as Harriet Butler was returning from 
a walk, she saw a small boy sitting on a door- 
step, holding his hand to his face, and crying 
bitterly. She stepped upto him, and asked what 
was the matter. The child was unable to speak, 
but after Harriet had repeated her inquiry sever- 
al times, he pointed to his mouth, and gave her 
to understand that he had a very bad toothache. 

‘Poor little thing!” said Harriet, ‘*had not 
you better go home?” 

Fresh tears streamed down the little fellow’s 
face, and he screamed aloud, and sharper throbs 
of pain darted through histooth. 

Harriet was puzzled. She could not make 
the child speak intelligibly enough to tell her 
where he lived. ‘ Or,” thought she, “I could 
run to his house, and tell his mother to come to 
him. He must not sit there any how;” (as the 
child continued to writhe and scream with pain ;) 
‘*he will keep getting worse and worse. What 
shall 1 do? If 1 could cure him, now—.” 

Harriet remembered that her mother’s cook 
once had a very bad toothache, and her mother 
had cured it, by putting creosote into the tooth. 
She knew that creosote was sold by druggists. 
She looked up and down the street, and saw at 
some distance a gilt mortar projecting from the 
ledge over a shop door, and she knew that it 
must be a druggist’s sign. 

‘Come with me, little boy,” said she, “and 
I'll get something to cure your tooth.” 

The child resisted at first, but when Harriet 
repeated that she would get something to cure 
his tooth, he allowed her to take his hand, and 
lead him across the street to the drug store. 

There was nobody in the store but an elderly 
man, dressed in clothes of the Quaker cut, who 
was rubbing something in a mortar. He looked 
up, and stared a little when he saw Harriet ad- 
vance to the counter, drawing after her the rag- 
ged, sobbing child. 

“Is any thing the matter?” said he. 

‘“‘ Sir,” said Harriet coloring up to her fore- 
head, *‘this poor boy has a dreadful toothache. 
Can you give him some creosote, or any thing 
else that will cure it ?” 

The druggist took hold of the little boy, lifted 
him upon a high stool, and examined his mouth. 
Then he took a bottle from a shelf, and a long 
steel pin out of a drawer. He wound a small 
bit of cotton round the point of the pin, and hay- 





ing wetted it with the liquid contained in the 
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bottle, he made the boy open his mouth again, 
and pressed the cotton gently into the aching 
tooth. 

‘‘ Now sit still for a little while,” said he; and 
turning to Harriet, who had watched his pro- 
ceedings with great interest, he asked— 

** Who is this child ?” 

“I don’t know, sir,” replied Harriet. “I 
found him in the street, over the way, all alone, 
and crying very har |.” 

“¢ And how came thee to take him in hand?” 

‘‘ What else could I do, sir. He was in pain, 
and had nobody to help him.” 

‘“‘ How came thee to bring him in here?” 

Harriet felt embarrassed, for she thought that 
perhaps the druggist was displeased; but she 
rallied her courage, and answered modestly— 
‘Sir, I knew that creosote would cure the tooth- 
ache. I thought if he staid there screaming 
he would get worse and worse, and may be 
something would happen to him; he might get 
lost, or die there on the step. And I knew that 
creosote was sold in drug stores, so I coaxed 
him up, and brought him in here.” 

The good druggist looked kindly at Harriet. 

‘Thou not only desirest to do good, but 
knowest howto doit,” said he. ‘It is not every’ 
child of thy age that would have the thought to 
manage as well as thou hast done. Thou hast 
good parents, Ill warrant ?” eng 

“Yes, indeed, sir,” said Harriet earnestly. 

By this time the child had ceased to sob and 
twist ; his tears stopped, and looking up with a 
sort of surprise, he said, ‘It’s most done hurt- 
ing—it is.” 

‘I am pleased to hear it,” said the Friend, 
patting the little boy on the head. 

«Can you go home now?” asked Harriet. 

“Oh! yes,” replied the child, ‘I ha’nt got far 
to go.” 

‘Be easy about thy little friend,” said the 
druggist, ringing a bell that stood on the coun- 
ter. ‘I will send my boy home with him.” 

‘*Thank yon, sir,” said Harriet curtseying. 
The next thought that occurred to her was, that 
she ought to pay for the creosote. She had 
three cents in her bag; she took them out, and 
offered them to the druggist, saying— 

‘Will that be enough, sir, to pay for the 
stuff?” 

‘Keep thy money,” said the old. gentleman, 
smiling, **and give me a shake of thy little hand 
instead. Farewell. Tell thy parents from me 
that they have brought up their child wisely, and 
I trust that thou wilt make a good woman, if 
thou art spared to grow up.” 

Harriet thanked the gvod old Friend again, 
bade him good evening, and tripped home with 
light feet. 

Every morning Harriet repeated to herself the 
favorite lines, and prayed that God would help 
her to act according to them. So, by constant 
exercise, her kind impulses became benevolent 
habits, and good feelings strengthened into good 
principles. She was always on the watch to find 
out what she could do to oblige or please; and 
where there is such a will, the way is never 
wanting. But Harriet was not weakly yielding, 
because she was generously kind. She was al- 
ways ready to sacrifice her own tastes or conve- 
nience to the wishes of others, but never her 
conviction of what was right. 

[Miss Leslie’s Magazine. 
——we 
THE LITTLE PEACEMAKER. 

A gentleman, speaking a few years ago at a 
Bible meeting, stated that a little time previous- 
ly he had called in at one of the Sunday Schools 
in Southwark; and as he was looking over one 
of the classes, the teacher took him aside, and 
said, ** Sir, Lucy, whom you have just noticed, is 
one of the most extraordinary children I ever 
knew.” 

** How so?” said he. 

“« Why, sir, she is remarkably diligent, gentle, 








and above all, remarkably humble. She is very 
forgiving to those who have injured her; and 
there never is ‘a quarrel in the school but she in- 
terferes, and is not*satisfied until she has recon- 
ciled the parties. I am almost afraid of loving 
her too much.” 

After school the gentleman addressed her, 
‘Lucy, I am pleased to hear you give great sat- 
isfaction to your teacher. What is it makes you 
so desirous to oblige your school-fellows, and 
settle their disputes?” 

She blushed, and hesitated some time; and at 
last said, in a meek voice, ‘Sir, I hope it is be- 
cause our Saviour has said, ‘Blessed are the 
peacemakers.’ ”°—London Tract Soc. Anecdotes. 
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HOW CAN I GET TO HEAVEN, 

‘¢Mother,” said a dear child to her parent, 
“how can I get to heaven !—how do people go 
there?” 

The mother explained the way. 

O what a solemn question this was! It was 
something like what Nicodemus put to Jesus, 
when he asked, ‘* How can these things be?” 
It was something like what the Philippian jailor 
proposed, when he inquired, ‘* What shall I do 
to be saved?” And it was also like what the 
multitude who were pricked in the heart said, 
when they cried out, ‘ Men and brethren, what 
shall we do?” 

This little girl, of whom I am going to tell 
you, was about eight years old. I had lent her 
many books and tracts, and she could read, I 
think, very nicely. Now she had in these books 
found something about heaven and hell, and she 
began to pause in her way, and ask how it is 
possible that we can reach yon blessed world of 
glory. She had always been a thoughtful child, 
and it would have drawn tears from many eyes 
sometimes to hear her talk. A few days after 
she had made the above inquiry she was taken 
very ill, and confined to her bed, and was often 
delirious, or what you call * light-headed ;” but 
when she was sensible she would be talking 
about good and holy things, and constantly pray- 
ing to Almighty God, and longing to go to heav- 
en, that home of the ransomed soul. She had a 
younger brother, who was much afflicted, and to 
whom she had been particularly kind, and she 
often said during her illness, ‘* Mother, take care 
of Frederic when I am gone; do take care of 
my little Frederic!” And even when reason 
had left her she would be repeating her little 
hymns, and trying to teach them to her young 
relatives; so earnestly did she hope for their 
happiness, and so full was her spirit of the im- 
pression of eternal realities. The day before she 
died she asked her mother to let her lean her 
weary aching head upon her shoulder. The 
tender mother went and sat by her bed-side for 
some time, and the sick girl found the value of 
an attentive nurse. 

O, my dear readers, think what a mercy it is 
to have affectionate friends about you when you 
are ill—friends who will smooth the uneasy pil- 
low, and listen patiently to all your sad com- 
plaints! Just before Mary died she said, *“* lam 
going to die; but I shall be where my sister is— 
in heaven.” She clasped her little hands—she 
looked with simple faith to Jesus—‘*O most 
holy God!” she exclaimed, ‘from whom all 
good thoughts do proceed ” but death 
choked her utterance, and with the words of 
prayer upon her lips, her immortal soul soared 
away; and, I trust, she is now before the throne 
of Immanuel; that she serves him day and night 
in his temple, and will go no more out. Her 
perishable body lies beneath the,cold ground, 
waiting for the archangel’s trumpet at the day 
of the resurrection, when the dead shall all re- 
vive, and stand up an exceeding great army. 

My dearest children, for whom I feel the most 
intense interest, how I long that Christ may be 





formed in all your hearts the hope of glory! I 
cannot bear the thought, but some times it will 
cross my mind, that perhaps after all the privi- 
leges you have had, some of you will be cast 
away. Do let me, then, once more fervently 
entreat you to ask the question, ‘*How can I 
get to heaven?”” Think a minute; are you fit 
for heaven? Has your heart been changed? 
Do you love prayer 1—love the house of God?— 
love good conversation—good people—and good 
things?’ Heaven is a pure place, and 
“ Those holy gates for ever bsr 
Pollution, sin, and shame; 
None shall obtain admittance there 
But followers of the Lamb.” 
[London Teacher's Offering. 
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|From our Correspondent.] 
LAME JOHN. 
Mr. W11LI1s, New York, Dec. 19, 1842. 

I now can subscribe for fifty copies of the 
Youth’s Companion, for which I am very glad to 
send you the money. I assure you the paper is 
a great favorite in our Sunday School, both with 
girls and boys. Some of our girls, from quite poor 
families, pay for it from their own savings. I do 
wish such papers could be more widely diffused. 
Could you only see the filth in the shape of pa- 
pers that is spread abroad every where here ; 
sold not only by boys, but by girls too of a ten- 
der age, you would blush for a poor sister city. 

But it is not all thus. The good seed is sow- 
ing; and one by one we pick them up and al- 
lure them to the Sunday School—now with a 
kind word, now with a cake, now with a pair of 
socks, or some other comfort, not disdaining to 
go so low as a coarse cotton shirt; for not afew 
are destitute even of that. Do you have any 
such boys in Boston? And do your well dress- 
ed boys in the School street Sunday School, 
where I was once a teacher, ever think of poor 
children who would gladly goto school had they 
any one to take them? 

I did not think of it when I began; but per- 
haps you would like to tell the Boston boys 
about our lame John. $ 

About four weeks ago, a gentleman was walk- 
ing down Broadway, and passed a miserable 
looking boy, leaning on a crutch, for he had but 
one leg; and by his modest and downcast look, 
seeming to beg his sympathy. He walked on— 
but in a few minutes conscience tugged hard 
upon his pity, saying, ‘‘ Shame on you for pass- 
ing without one kind word, so sad a sight as 
that.” He went back— ; 

“‘Boy,” said he, “TI see you’re a cripple— 
how came you in so sad a state?” 

‘*] was scalded in the salt kettle at the salt 
works in Syracuse, and as my wounds got no 
better, the Doctor said I must die, if I did not 
have my leg taken off. I lay nineteen weeks at 
Mrs. , (whose husband worked the salt, ) 
and was then sent to the County House, where I 
remained about a year. At last I got better, 
and went abroad with a crutch. My father and 
mother had long been dead; and as I could be 
of no service to any body in Syracuse, I thought 
1 would come to the city and find my brother, 
who worked as I heard somewhere about the 
docks. I gotinto a Canal Boat there, and every 
body was kind to me, and helped me on. I got 
here in the morning, in August last, and went 
looking all over for my brother, but no where 
could | hear a word of him. I had no money, 
no clothes, I have gone some whole days with- 
out any thing to eat; at first I would not ask— 
but at last I had ta. 

‘* Sometimes I slept in the Fulton Market— 
sometimes under an old sail or awning—some- 
times people stopped and asked me questions 
about my lameness, and sometimes gave me 
money; but I never asked for it. I uséd to ask 








for victuals at the tables in the market, and every 
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body was kind to me—* but nobody ever asked me 
to Church or Sunday School.” 

‘Come with me,” said my friend, who was 
talking with him. .Call at the * * * Hotel at 
four o’clock. 

John came. In a few hours we had begged 
him some warm clothing, found him a place to 
sleep, and friends to provide him with his daily 
bread. He has been a constant attendant of 
Sunday School, and has learned every lesson per- 
fectly. His ‘‘ proof paper,” which he is careful- 
ly studying, is now lying on my table, and he 
last week recited to me the lessons of three suc- 
cessive Sundays, with but a little prompting. 
He is prompt in his attendance at the public 
school, and we hope to see him one day a use- 
ful man. I may add that he seems truly grate- 
ful for all that has been done, and he may one 
day be a Christian. Are there no more ‘lame 
John’s?” Yours, &c. J. J. G. 





* This last sentence I drew from him in a conversation 
I afterwards had with him. 
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TUE LINEN FROCK.--No. 2. 
| Trauslated from the French, for the Youth’s Compauion.] 

It was nearly a year since this change had taken place 
in Elizabeth, when her mother received a letter from the 
lady at whose house she had suffered so severe a mortifi- 
cation. The letter informed her that’a village fete was 
to be held the next day, and solicited her company with 
that of her daughter. Elizabeth blushed at the remem- 
brance of the preceding year; and then recollected that 
she had at that moment no clean frock, except the linen 
one, which to be sure she had just refitted. Geneviene 
would willingly have spent the night in washing the 
muslin dress, if a word had been said to her; but Eliza- 
beth knew that she had a cold, and some fever, and she 
would not ask her. She resolved not to trouble her 
mother by any complaints, but to take cheerfully the only 
course possible. The habit of occupation prevents per- 
sons from attaching so much importance to little cha- 
grins as idle people always do. 

The next morning the carriage which had been order. 
ed to take them, arrived at 8 o’clock. The weather was 
fine, Elizabeth was delighted with the ride, but on her 
arrival, the first person she saw was Eugenia, followed 
by five or six other girls, all dregsed in white. Elizabeth 
thought of her own dress and sighed a little, but she did 
not feel ashamed. 

On entering the saloon, she was astonished at the re- 
ception she met with. She was treated with great at- 
tention, and from the curiosity with which the young 
people regarded her, it was evident that they had heard 
something of her which awakened their interest. Eliza- 
beth made an effort to conquer her timidity and address 
them. A conversation was soon established, and pres- 
ently they all descended into the garden. 

“Ts it possible,” asked Eugenia, “that you keep house 
for your mamma ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Elizabeth. 

“Was it you also,” asked another, “ who made this pret- 
ty hat?” “Yes.” 

“ And this frock?” “Yes.” 

“Tt 1s beautiful,” cried Eugenia. And in fact it was 
so neatly made, and so prettily arranged that it looked 
very well. 

By and by, Eugenia, always careless, let fall her bon- 
net which had been swinging from her arm and stepped 
upon it. What should she do? the bonnet was com- 
pletely crushed, and it would be impossible to wear it 
into the village. One of her companions put it on her 
head, and they all laughed at the ridiculous figure she 
made. Eugenia was getting vexed, but Elizabeth told 
her she thought ‘she could repair the injury. Eugenia 
is delighted ; allt fe young people return to the house, 
and Elizabeth sets herself at work. All wish to aid her; 
one presents the, thread, another the scissors. Elizabeth 
turns the silk, so that the soiled side’shall not be seen ; 








in an hour the work is completed. Eugenia declares 
that Elizabeth’s bow is prettier even than that of the 
milliner. ’ 

Afterwards they descended into*the music hall, where 
Elizabeth, without requiring to be urged, played a con- 
certo which she had taken great pains to learn. Every 
body praised her; her young companions seemed to 
take pleasure in extolling her merits,.and they parted at 
night, Elizabeth in the happiest possible frame of mind. 

“ These young ladies have become very amiable since 
last year,” said she to her mother on their way home. 

“And your frock has become very pretty,” replied 
her mother, laughing ; for Elizabeth had long before told 
her the whole. 

“ But,” said Elizabeth, blushing a little, “it was natu- 
ral that I should be ashamed, last year; it was at Paris, 
and there was so much company.” 

“Suppose you should be in Paris again, with the 
same frock and the same company; do you think you 
would suffer as much ?” 

“Tt is very different; they know me now.” 

“ But if they had known you last year, do you think 
they would have liked you as well as now, and have 
treated you with so much attention ?” 

“T do not believe they would,” replied Elizabeth ; 
and she blushed again, but not with an altogether pain- 
ful feeling. 

“ And do you think,” asked her mother, “that if you 
should be placed in the midst of fifty well-dressed peo- 
ple, with your linen frock on, it would give you as much 
pain as it did last vear?” 

“No, mamma,” said Elizabeth, but hesitatingly, for 
she still felt that it would give her some uneasiness. 

“Do not be afraid,” said her mother, laughing, “I 
have no intention of subjecting you to the trial. It is 
well, if possible, not to make ourselves remarked, by any 
peculiarity of dress, but it is better still to conduct in 
such a manner, that if any chance to notice us, they 
will be more struck with the propriety of our behaviour, 
than with the shabbiness of our dress.” 

A few deys after this, Elizabeth’s mother gained a 
law-suit, which placed her more at ease. Elizabeth, 
however, continued the occupations to which she had 
become attached. She formed an inimate friendship 
with Eugenia, whom she taught not to ridicule those 
who were not so well-dressed as herself, and who, when 
Elizabeth had reminded her of the events of that first 
evening, wished to have a linen frock like hers. L. 
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A Son’s Remembrance of his Mother, 


Oh, my friend, I think sometimes, could I recall the 
days that are past, which among them: should I choose ? 
Not those “merrier days,” not the “pleasant days of 
hope,” not “ those wanderings with a fair-haired maid,” 
which I have so often and so feelingly regretted, but the 
days, Coleridge, of a mother’s fondness for her school-boy. 
What would | give to call her back to earth for one day, 
on my knees to ask her pardon for all those little as- 
perities of temper which, from time to time, have given 
her gentle spirit pain; and the day, my friend, I trust, 
will come; there will be “time enough” for kind offices 
of love, if “ Heaven’s eternal years” be ours. Hereaf- 
ter, her meek spirit shall notreproach me. , my friend, 
cultivate the filial feelings! and let no man think him- 
self released from the kind “ charities ” of relationship ; 
these shall give him peace at the last; these are the best 
foundation for every species of benevolence.—C. Lamb. 

——_—~—__ 


The Flies and the Spider. 


An old fly meeting a young one, on a fine morning in 
autumn, warned him against going into any garden or 
field, as the spiders had worked webs among the trees to 
catch their prey, and would, without doubt, be killed and 
eaten up by them. 

_The young fly heard the advice of the old one, but 
did not take it, for he ventured to the nearest garden 
where he thought he could buzz delightfully about the 
arbor, but on his way thither, he dashed into a large 
web, where he was caught. The old spider watched 
him from the centre of his web, and delighted himself 
in hearing his cries and distress. At length he dashed 
down upon him, struck in his fangs, and drew his blood. 








“ Alas!” said the poor fly, as he was fast dying, “an 
old friend of mine told me of my danger, but I did not 
mind his advice.” “That was thy fault, not mine,” said 
the spider, and he swallowed him up. 

Children, kindly warned of danger, often run into it 
like this silly fly. They are not canght in the spider’s 
web, for this is to catch flies, and not children, but they 
are often scalded, burnt, drowned, run over, or break 
their necks by some terrible falls; when, had they only 
minded what was said to them, they would have escaped. 

Sin is more venomous and savage than the spider, and 
it is kind indeed of those who warn us against running 
into its jaws; but, if in spite of every warning, we still 
venture, and he, swear, steal, break the Sabbath, and do 
other wicked things, we shall find, too late, that “the end 
of these things is death.”—Coblan’s Fables. 

a en 
A Touching Incident. 

We recently alluded to the establishment of the How- 
ard House, in Southwark, for the cure of inebriates. We 
learn that recently a man who was known as an unfor- 
tunate victim of intemperance, observing the happy ef- 
fects of a pledge upon a cousin, determined at the in- 
stance of the better angel within him, to visit Howard 
Hall and make a praiseworthy effort for his own refor- 
mation. He called at the House, signed the pledge, and 
returning home, exhibited the certificate to his wife. 
The poor woman threw her arms around his neck in an 
ecstacy of joy, and two little daughters, who, on their 
way from school had heard that their father had taken 
the pledge, ran In with a burst of delight, exclaiming as 
if some new joy had burst upon their little hearts—“Fa- 
ther has signed the pledge! Father has signed the 
pledge! and now we'll all be so happy !”—Phil. Ing. 
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THE NEGLECTED CHILD. 


1 never was a favorite— 
My mother never smiled 

On me, with half the tenderness 
That blessed her fairer child; 

I’ve seen her kiss my sister’s cheek, 
While fondly on her knee; 

Ive turned away, to hide my tears— 
There was no kiss for me! 


And yef I strove to please with all 
My little store of sense ; 

I strove to please—and infancy 
Can rarely give offence ; 

But when my artless effort met 
A cold, ungentle check, 

I did not dare to throw myself 
In tears npon her neck ! 


How blessed are the beautiful ! 
Love watches o’er their birth ; 
Oh, beauty! in my nursery 
I learned to know thy worth; 
For even there I often felt 
Forsaken and forlorn ; 
And wished—for others wished it too—- 
I never had been born ! 


I’m sure I was affectionate : - 
But in my sister’s face 

There was a look of love, that claimed 
A smile or an embrace ; 

But when I raised my lip to meet 
The pressure children prize, 

None knew the feelings of my heart— 
They spoke not in my eyes. 


But, oh! that heart too keenlv felt 
The anguish of neglect; ~ 

I saw my sister’s lovely form 
With gems and roses decked ; 

I did not covet them ; but oft, 
When wantonly reproved, 

I envied her the privilege 
Of being so beloved. 


But soon a time of triumph came— 
A time of sorrow too; 

For sickness o’er my sister’s form 
Her venomed mantle threw; 

The features once so beautiful 
Now wore the hue of death ; 

And former friends shrank fearfully 
From her infectious breath. 

*T was then, unwearied, day and night, 
I watched beside her bed; 

And fearlessly upon my breast 
I pillowed her poor head. 

She lived!—and loved me for my care— 
My grief was at an end; 

I was a lonely being once, 
But now I have a friend. 





